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he quotes from Clarendon : " That is, by intoxi- 
cation. One of the many euphemisms for 
drink," which is the nearest to the truth of all 
his notes, quoted or original. Under the pas- 
sage in Othello he again quotes Gifford's defi- 
nition. Phin, Schmidt, and Skeat, whose 
explanation is the best, are not even mentioned. 
It seems as if Gifford's definition had fixed 
the matter for all time in the mind of the 
annotators and most of the lexicographers. 
And yet this explanation is manifestly wrong 
so far as the passages in Shakespeare are con- 
cerned, however much the word elsewhere may 
have the meaning of 'bumper.' 

In the first passage, "And the king's rouse 
the heavens shall bruit again," a very little 
thought will convince the reader that it is not 
the king's bumper that is to be bruited, but 
his draining of it, or rather his drinking or 
getting drunk, without reference to a single 
bumper, for we must suppose him to drain 
several at a sitting. In the second, " The king 
doth wake to-night and takes his rouse," the 
meaning is that the king is having his (custom- 
ary) carouse, tager sin rus. In the third 
passage, " There was he gaming, there o'ertook 
in's rouse," it is absurd to say that the king 
or any other man can be overtaken in a 
bumper, though there is very evident sense 
in saying that a man may be overtaken in 
drunkenness. In the passage in Othello, "'Pore 
God, they have given me a rouse already," the 
word rouse might possibly mean a bumper; 
yet there is not much point in Cassio's saying 
so. He says in effect, " They have made me 
intoxicated already." So it appears that in 
the three passages in which the word is found 
in Hamlet it can mean only one thing, 'a fit 
of drunkenness, a spree ' ; and also in the pas- 
sage in Othello , 'intoxication' is the most 
likely meaning. 

In the passages quoted in the dictionaries 
and in notes to Shakespeare's plays to illustrate 
the meaning of the word rouse, it seems in 
most cases to have the same meaning as in 
Shakespeare. The passages I have seen are the 
following : — 

He took his rouge with stoups of Ehenish wine, 

from Marlowe's Doctor Faustusj 



Your lord, by his patent, 
Stands bound to take his rouse, 

from Massinger's Duke of Milan, act I, scene i; 

Fill the cup, and fill the can, 
Have a rouse before the morn, 

from Tennyson's Vision of Sin; in all of which 
the meaning of ' intoxication ' is the only possi- 
ble one. 

I have taken, since supper, 

A rouse or two too much, and by [the gods], 

It warms the blood, 

from Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of Malta, 
is the only passage I have seen in which the 
definition of 'bumper' is suitable. 

It appears, then, that in English literature 
generally, and in Shakespeare in particular, 
the word rouse means ' intoxication, a carousal,' 
and that no other explanation is admissible 
in Shakespeare. 

Albeet B. Egge. 

Pullman, Washington. 



A NEW PLAY BY JOHN POED. 



I. 



As the thirteenth volume of " Materialien 
zur Kunde des alteren Englischen Dramas," 
Professor Bang publishes an admirable edition 
of an old play, The Queen or the Excellency of 
Her Sex, which he attributes to John Pord. 
The Queen has an interesting, though not an 
illustrious history; it seems to have slept in 
undisturbed oblivion since 1653, when it was 
temporarily resuscitated by the actor Alexan- 
der Goughe. This Goughe was one of the mel- 
ancholy survivors of the Last Judgment of 
1642. On evil days though fallen, Goughe stuck 
to his calling, and played his part in those 
surreptitious and hazardous theatrical perform- 
ances with which, in the reign of Puritan 
righteousness, the old lovers of the drama had 
to content themselves. The congratulatory 
verses prefixed to the play give vigorous ex- 
pression to the resentment at the rigor of rulers 
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who interfered with personal liberty, and at the 
bigotry of priests who admit 

"Onely a grave formality for wit." 

In the poem of " T. C," there is a fine note of 
defiance : 

"Yet the more Generous race of men revives 
This Lamp of Knowledge, and like Primitives 
In Caves, fearless of Martyrdom, rehearse 
The almost breathless, now, Dramatiek verse." 

Some of the members of this fraternity of 
histrionic martyrs eked out their hand-to-mouth 
existence, says Wright (quoted by Professor 
Bang), "by publishing copies of plays never 
before printed, but kept in manuscript." The 
hunger of Groughe, then, may have preserved 
the Queen. The title page of the quarto in- 
forms us that this "Excellent old Play" was 
" Found out by a Person of Honour, and given 
to the Publisher, Alexander Goughe." But it 
gives no hint of the author. 

The scholar who commits himself on the 
authorship of an anonymous old play takes his 
life in his hands; there are few more daring 
things that he can do, and there is no more 
searching test of his scholarship. In the grace- 
ful foreword to the edition of the Queen, Pro- 
fessor Bang speaks of his delight in making 
the discovery, and incidentally furnishes the 
materials for testing the validity of his judg- 
ment. Prom his Gymnasium days, he has been 
an admiring student of Ford; he has worked on 
the problem of distinguishing the authors in the 
Ford-Dekker plays; the voice of Ford has be- 
come like that of an old friend; and he has 
heard it again in the Queen. He has a wise 
skepticism of rhyme tests and other mechanical 
formulas. Long familiarity with his author, 
a genuine relish for the true Ford flavor, an 
immediate sense of the idiosyncracies of his 
style: — that is the basis on which Professor 
Bang makes his decision, and that, in the ab- 
sence of external evidence, is the only sufficient 
basis. To those intimate with Ford, the cor- 
roborative testimony of vocabulary, parallel 
passages, etc., is interesting but almost super- 
fluous. Since the general acceptance of Ford's 



authorship depends upon the consent of those 
who can, or think they can, recognize Ford's 
voice when they hear it, it behooves all such to 
express an opinion. When I first heard that 
the Queen had been attributed to Ford, I fortu- 
nately had access to the old quarto, and there 
read the play for the first time, unbiassed by 
notes or comment. Ford had been my pretty 
constant companion for several years, and I 
repeated Professor Bang's experience — an im- 
mediate sense of the author. Subsequent read- 
ings have only deepened my certainty that the 
author of the Broken Heart was the author 
of the Queen. 

II. 

The central interest of the Queen is, char- 
acteristicallj', an affair of the heart. The main 
action may to advantage be detached from the 
gross parasitical nnder-plot. Alphonso, leader 
of an insurrection against the Queen of Ara- 
gon, has, at the opening of the play, been 
defeated, captured and sentenced to death. 
Just as the axe is falling upon his disloyal 
neck, the Queen enters. It now appears that 
Alphonso is a young, enthusiastic crank, en- 
raged, for reasons unknown, against the whole 
female sex. 

"I hate your sex in general, not you 
As y" are a Queen, but as ^ are a woman : 
Had I a term of life could last for ever, 
And you could grant it, yes, and would, yet all 
Or more should never reconcile my heart 
To any she alive." 

This ungallant speech seems rather to please 
the Queen than otherwise. In spite of insults 
and protests, she insists on pardoning him. 
Shortly afterwards, she marries him and crowns 
him king. At this point, Alphonso requests 
her to remain apart from him for a week that 
he may atone for his ill thoughts against her 
sex. 

A month has passed, and still the king has 
not taken his wife. Her friends sue to him 
in her behalf; but he is obdurate. Then the 
Queen herself enters, like Esther to Ahasuerus, 
unannounced, and begs for his forgiveness and 
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love. She is soft and seductive, — tries to find 
a way into his heart. The King is visibly 
moved, but to rage. He cries out upon her 
for an enchantress; he will not lay his royaltv 
"beneath an antick woman's feet." In his 
wrath, he says, absolutely without reason, that 
he has no faith in her honesty. Finally, he 
bids her go live chaste, as he does; so, he ban- 
ishes her from his presence. She retires, hurt 
and sad, but loving him still. 

In the third act, Muretto, the benevolent and 
bloodless Iago of the play, has persuaded Al- 
phonso that the Queen is indeed dishonest, that 
she is in love with innocent young Lord Pe- 
truchi. She, meanwhile, is beating her brains 
for a device to gain her husband's favor; she 
would fain come before him in a chariot carved 
out of a single diamond and drawn by ivory 
steeds. The King summons her before him; 
accuses her of adultery, and sentences her to 
death, unless a champion shall appear and, in 
single combat with him, establish her honor. 
The Queen, in a fine moment of exaltation, 
forbids all who love her to fight on her behalf 
against her husband. 

The fourth act contains what is in itself an 
interesting and really effective psychological 
study. The well-intentioned Muretto has been 
working on the King's feelings. In the face 
of the death that he has decreed, the Queen is 
growing more beautiful to him. Confronted 
with her, he has a bitter sense of her sinful 
loveliness. He is torn by the agonizing inner 
struggle of love and morbid jealousy. 

" Between my comforts and my shame I stand 
In equal distance ; this way let me turn 
To thee, thou woman. Let me doll mine eyes 
With surfeit on thy beauty. What art thou 
Great dazeling splendor? let me ever look 
And dwell upon this presence." 

But he persuades himself, by shutting his eyes 
and ears, that he is influenced only by her 
physical attractions, and dismisses her. 

By the time that the trial by arms is reached, 
the King is ready to be defeated; yet he is 
perversely bent upon going through the ordeal. 
The speech with which he addresses the as- 
sembled lords must be quoted: 



"Lords welcome, see thus arm in arm we pace 
To the wide theater of blood and shame 
My Queen and I, my Queen ? had shee bin still 
As shee was, mine, we might have liv'd too happ'ly, 
For eithers comfort. Heer on this sweet modell, 
This plott of wonder, this fair face, stands fixt 
My whole felicity on earth. In witnes 
Whereof, behold (my Lords) those manly tears 
Which her unkindnes and my cruell fate 
Force from their quiet springs. They speak alowd 
To all this open ayre, their publick eyes, 
That whither I kill or dy in this attempt 
I shall in both be vanquisht." 

Here is a cadence worthy of Ford at his best, 
an accent worthy of the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth, and of a much better man than 
Alphonso. To the mind of every reader of 
Ford, I think these lines will inevitably recall 
the musical words and pious tears of Giovanni 
before killing his sister. It is all perfectly 
in Ford's manner. There is the conventional 
suspense before a champion appears. Then, at 
a blast of the trumpet, enters the Queen's 
General, Velasco. The Queen entreats him not 
to fight, and swoons when he refuses to comply. 
At the second trumpet blast, Lord Petruchi ap- 
pears. At the third, Muretto, the benevolent 
Iago. Of course, the King is confounded at 
this last champion, and demands an explana- 
tion. Muretto replies, in effect : I saw that the 
King was set against the sex, and planned to 
cure him of his eccentricity. I effected my 
laudable purpose by mixing insinuations of the 
Queen's faithlessness with suggestions of her 
beauty; so, brought the King to love his wife. 
Applaud my ingenuity and success. They all 
applaud, and thenceforth live in felicity. 

III. 

The obvious criticism upon this play is that 
it is theatrical. This is no "transcript from 
life ; " this sex-dual in which woman is the 
aggressor is an affair of the stage-world — a sort 
of heroic anticipation of Mr. Shaw's Man and 
Superman. The author has taken no pains to 
make his story plausible; he has not told us 
how Alphonso became such an inveterate 
woman-hater; he has given no adequate ex- 
planation of the insurrection; he has supplied 
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no adequate motive for Alphonso's jealousy. 
The hero is a thing of shreds and patches. 
The great character of the play is undoubtedly 
the Queen. If our imagination can furnish a 
motive for her devotion to her morbid and 
fanatical subject, we can scarcely refuse our 
admiration to the lofty ardor and intensity 
of her passion. It is unnatural, but it is he- 
roic. By her daring and high-pitched spirit, 
by her haughty humility, she reminds us of 
Calantha; but in her readiness to have her head 
cut off by her husband, she suggests patient 
Griselda. As Chaucer informs us, Griselda and 
her patience are dead and buried together in 
Italy. 

The artificiality of the play is instructive ; it 
points straight at Ford as the author. It con- 
sists not merely in the inadequate motivation 
of the characters; it is in the soul of the plot. 
The germinal idea, as I take it, is this : A man 
suffering from diseased notions of love and 
women is restored by psychological treatment 
to a normal state of mind. The King and the 
Queen are more or less humanized puppets, 
manipulated by the master of the show in cer- 
tain typical and exciting crises of love, jeal- 
ousy, and remorse to illustrate the treatment 
of mental aberration. The King is the patient, 
Muretto is the doctor, the Queen is the cure. 
In real life, Muretto would have been beheaded; 
here, he is hailed as a triumphant physician. 
Now, the germinal idea of the Queen is identi- 
cal with that of Ford's first published play, 
the Lover's Melancholy. The theme of that 
highly artificial production is the curing of 
Palador, Meleander and the rest, who are all 
suffering severely from various forms of "mel- 
ancholy," — a real physician, Corax, is the hero 
of the cure. 

The key to both of these plays and, indeed, 
one of the best commentaries on Ford's work, 
is Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. That 
great analysis of the diseases of the mind, — 
itself the product of a somewhat diseased 
mind, — seems to have affected Ford pro- 
foundly. It supplied him with a method and 
formula. Erudite in the symptoms of heart 
trouble, he bends his energies to depicting the 



characteristic aspects of the major passions. 
He can portray a jealous man, a heart-broken 
woman, a vengeful or remorseful man, or a 
love-smitten woman with masterful power; he 
knows the symptoms, and records them, every 
one. But he is comparatively deficient in the 
power of exhibiting the subtle knots of cause 
and effect in a connected story of passion. 
Frequently, therefore, he sets to work in a very 
mechanical way to contrive occasions for his 
characters. Having no great fertility of inven- 
tion, he all too often contents himself with 
presenting an interesting character in a flimsy 
patchwork of poorly connected scenes. His 
work is remarkably uneven; like many other 
men of limited genius, he had two or three good 
tilings in him, produced them, and then went 
puttering on from bad to worse. His work falls 
into two divisions: that in which the subject 
took hold of him, and that in which he took 
hold of the subject. In the first class, are the 
Broken Heart, 'Tis Pity, and Love's Sacrifice. 
It is a noteworthy fact the the Broken Heart 
is all in verse. The whole play seems to have 
been inspired; there is no time nor place in the 
story for padding or buffoonery. 'Tis Pity 
contains some prose and underplot, but the 
work is firm and coherent; — the comic characters 
are swept into the whirlpool of the tragic plot. 
Love's Sacrifice is less cleanly constructed; the 
tragic action is interrupted and impeded by the 
impertinent and revolting scenes of the under- 
plot. In the Fancies and the Lady's Trial, 
the underplot sprawls wantonly over the main 
action. The author falls into hopeless padding 
and puttering; a few scenes of power are dis- 
located by long and futile scenes without mirth 
or sense. The Queen is a much better play 
than the Fancies or the Lady's Trial, but, on 
the whole, I think it belongs in the class with 
them. Ford had not the energy or invention 
to fill out the five acts with the story of the 
Queen and her King. Only by the aimless 
quarrels of a " rascal rout ". and the flat and 
disgusting love affair of the incomprehensible 
widow Salassa are the two or three inspired 
scenes of the main plot held together. If the 
Queen were a new play by a contemporary 
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writer, I think the critics would say, in effect: 
This tragi-comedy exhibits Ford's character- 
istic merits and defects; it occasionally rises to 
the tragic pitch of 'Tis Pity and the Broken 
Heart, but it sinks still more frequently to the 
flatness of the Fancies; on the whole, we do not 
think it will greatly enhance the reputation of 
its author. 

Stuabt P. Sherman. 
University of Illinois. 
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Lahglois, Ch.-V., La vie en France au moyen- 
dge d'apr&s quelqy.es moralistes du temps. 
Paris: Hachette, 1908. 12mo. xix-f- 
359 pp. 

This work represents a third venture, by its 
author, into a region of research where history 
and philology elements converge. The method 
is a very ingenious application; the writer exe- 
cutes his task in such a way that both sciences 
are at work in the one field at the same moment. 
His plea is that Eomance philologists are not 
sufficiently aware of the documents which 
scholars have to use who concern themselves 
directly with history material and, vice versa, 
that historians of the Middle Ages rather in- 
cline to neglect the literary monuments of this 
period because they consider these documents 
to be within the exclusive control of the phi- 
lologists. 

M. Langlois is a living example in scholar- 
ship of the synthesis of these two branches 
of research, which he employs to iHuminate 
Mediseval conditions of life in their manifold 
aspects. His prime purpose is to show that 
Mediseval life is, essentially, no whit removed 
from that of contemporary civilization, and 
therefore worthy of the claim of human interest 
which men of these times attach to this present 
age. 

Seventeen years ago there was printed in the 
Revue Bleue (1891) an article on: La societe 
du moy en-age d'apres les fabliaux; the second 



work on similar lines, but of much finer elabo- 
ration, appeared four years ago in: La societS 
frangaise au XIII* sidcle d'apres dix romans 
d'aventure; the third contribution of the same 
order, just published, exhibits the cumulative 
working of its two predecessors, both in the 
perfection of method and the conciseness of its 
details. Owing to the considerate reception 
accorded to the Societe frangaise, M. Langlois 
was induced to follow on with the study he has 
but just completed; it can be said with all 
sincerity that this recent work has improved 
in every particular on the volume of 1904. 

The book before us presents its readers with 
a decade of moralist writers of the thirteenth 
century employing the French language, 
though not all of them Frenchmen. The body 
of the work is made up of a modern French 
rendering of the best didactic thought which 
these moralists have left us; the translation 
or version of M. Langlois assumes the form 
of abridged paraphrase with intercalated quo- 
tations of the original texts, aimed to preserve, 
as far as may be, the early inspiration and 
natural expression of the Mediseval writer. A 
foreword introduces each author's moralisms, 
embodying biographical and linguistic detail as 
well, — the latter element, of course, not in- 
tended exactlyfor the general reader. Through- 
out this work are to be found an unusually 
large number of notes, the practical value 
of which, to any but specialists, will be a 
minimum. 

To sum up in one short phrase the function 
of the book, one can say that within the simple 
compass of a few hundred pages it will be 
possible for the layman to find his road through 
what would be otherwise an endless mass of 
material which very few men have dared to 
approach hitherto except for technical purposes. 
M. Langlois has chosen conscientiously these 
ten exponents of moralistic literature of the 
thirteenth century in order to afford the modern 
general reader, and the scholar as well, a rep- 
resentation of the life of this period as seen 
from the religious critic's view-point. Of 
these ten writers, no less than seven can be 
consulted directly in printed editions of recent 



